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doubtedly added to his collection State Papers from public offices.
But so did other collectors, and most of all the Officers of State
themselves, until comparatively recent times; such archives as that
at Hatfield are largely composed of public documents preserved
among family papers. But he considered his library to exist for the
benefit of the public, in furtherance of the idea embodied in the
well-known petition intended to be put forward by himself and
others for a library of national history (see below, p. 243). He not
only lent his MSS. very freely, even sending the Genesis to Peiresc
in France2; he gave a number of volumes to Bodley in 1601 for his
University Library at Oxford. More serious than conveying books
and papers was his practice of dismembering them in binding and so
obscuring their identity and history; but the sacrosanct character of
an old book's record was not understood till later.
After Cotton's death the library remained in the possession of the
family, and was consulted by scholars like Brian Walton and Dugdale,
while apparently less important volumes were occasionally lent out.
It survived the Civil War and Commonwealth (it is said by Stukeley
that this was due to the protection given it by Bromsall of Blunham,
High Sheriff of Bedfordshire in 1650), and after about 1692 was
for a dozen years or more in the charge of the learned Dr. Thomas
Smith, who had abandoned his position as Vice-President of Mag-
dalen, refusing to take the oath of allegiance. In 1696 Smith pro-
duced the first published catalogue of the Cottonian MSS.
During the lifetime of Cotton's grandson. Sir John (d. 1702), the
public importance of the library was recognized, and there was a
movement to unite it with the Royal Library, but the Act that
resulted in 1700 (12 & 13 William III, c. 7) "for the better settling"
of it merely secured the books, house and garden under trustees, the
Lord Keeper (Lord Chancellor), Speaker and certain members of the
family, with power to appoint a librarian. This last they did not do,
but one of the family trustees, William Hanbury, lived in the house
without salary, which there were in any case no funds to pay. On
Sir John's death in 1702 Humphrey Wanley enquired whether the
post of librarian were to be available, though it seems that Dr. Smith
was still there; it is well that he did not obtain this, for his genius
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